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INSIDE  N.I 


MEMBERSHIP  CHAIRMAN’S  REPORT 


May,  1999  Applications  for  Membership:  The  following  persons  have  applied  for 
membership.  If  no  written  objections  are  received  by  July  1,  1999,  their  membership 
will  become  effective  on  that  date. 

2541- MT  T.  G.  Phillips,  Esq.,  P.  O.  Box  181,  Gibraltar,  Europe 

(Ancient  Iberia,  Modem  British  & Gibraltar) 

2542- MT  Jon  Stock,  702  Naragansett  Ave.,  Baraboo,  WI  52313-1263 

(Chop  Marked  Trade  Dollars) 

2543- MT  Guerdy  Lissade,  P.  O.  Box  407139,  Ft.  Lauderdale,  FL  33340 

(Haiti,  French  Colonies  & Early  Santo  Domingo) 


* * * * * 


DONATIONS  REPORT 


We  have  received  the  following  donations  since  the  last  report: 


Name 


Donation 


Preference  of  Use 


DE  GROOT,  Paul 
HALPERT,  Wesley 
KUTCHER,  Robert 


$5.00  Cash 
$10.00  Cash 
$10.00  Cash 


General  Operating  Fund 
General  Operating  Fund 
General  Operating  Fund 


% sfe  $ * sfe 


LIBRARIAN’S  REPORT 


The  Library  would  again  like  to  thank  both  Carl  F.  Chirico,  Jr.  and  Dick  Schubert  for 
their  continued  support.  It  appears  that  both  are  clearing  their  shelves  of  surplus 
numismatic  material  and  the  Library  is  benefiting  greatly  by  it. 

Granvyl  G.  Hulse,  Jr.,  Book  Librarian 
James  D.  Haley,  Periodical  Librarian 
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SALZBURG  50  DUCATS 

Mike  Davis,  Piqua,  Ohio,  NI  #2392 


A couple  of  years  ago  at  a garage  sale  I bought  a box  of  old  magazines,  which 
included  several  issues  of  HOBBIES  magazine  from  the  1940’s  and  1950’s.  Each 
issue  has  a numismatic  section  containing  numerous  advertisements  for  coins  for  sale. 
(The  prices  for  gold  and  scarce  foreign  coins  in  the  40 ’s  make  me  sick.)  One  ad  in 
particular  caught  my  eye  in  the  March  1946  issue,  page  108  (and  was  also  in  a few 
other  issues),  and  that  was  a Stack’s  ad  featuring  an  uncirculated,  unique,  50  ducats 
of  Salzburg  for  $2500.  In  the  ad  was  a good  photograph  and  excellent  description 
reprinted  as  follows: 


OBV.:  LEOPOLDUS.  D.G.  ARCH  & PR.  SALISB.  S.S.A.L.G.  PRIMAS:  truncated 
bust  of  the  Archbishop  to  right  with  1735  on  the  shoulder  truncation  while 
directly  below  is  BECKER  f in  small  raised  letters,  the  diecutter. 

REV.:  DEXTERA.  DOMINI.  EXALTAVIT.  ME:  in  the  center  the  arms  of  the 
Archbishop,  a shield  of  six  quarterings  and  escutcheon  of  pretense,  the  crest 
is  a legate’s  hat  and  protruding  from  behind  the  shield  is  a crosier  at  the 
shield’s  right,  a sword  at  the  left.  Below  in  exergue  is  the  inscription  IV. 
OCTOBRIS/MDCCXXVH/B. 


The  legends  refer  to  Leopold  Anton  Eleutherius,  Freiheer  von  Firmian,  elevated  to  the 
Archbishopric  on  October  4,  1727.  The  coin  is  gold,  62mm  in  diameter.  The  ad  has 
two  reference  numbers  listed,  Zeller  5,  and  Bernhart  3946.  I do  not  find  this  listed 
in  any  of  the  more  common  modem  catalogs. 

My  questions  are,  is  this  coin  truly  unique,  is  it  possibly  proof  instead  of  uncirculated, 
and  what  became  of  it? 
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BIMETALLIC  TOKENS  OF  BRAZILIAN  SUGAR  ESTATES 


A.  O.  F.  De  Barros,  Scarsdale,  New  York,  NI  #2201 

Sugar  was  introduced  into  the  Land  of  the  Holy  Cross,  later  known  as  Brazil,  a few 
decades  after  it  was  discovered  by  the  Portuguese  navigator  Pedro  Alvares  Cabral  in 
1500.  Together  with  other  agricultural  and  mineral  resources,  such  as  brazil-wood 
(pau  brasil),  and  later,  gold  and  coffee,  sugar  became  one  of  the  main  commodities 
produced  in  the  new  Portuguese  colony. 

Very  soon  the  Portuguese  realized  that  the  only  way  to  make  the  newly-discovered 
land  generate  wealth  and,  at  the  same  time,  protect  its  territory  from  the  greed  of 
other  maritime  powers  of  the  time,  was  to  settle  it  on  a permanent  basis.  Since 
precious  metals  had  not  yet  been  found,  it  was  decided  that  colonization  would  be 
promoted  on  the  basis  of  agricultural  products.  In  this  regard,  sugar,  which  the 
Portuguese  had  introduced  into  their  islands  in  the  Atlantic,  such  as  Madeira  and  Sao 
Tom6,  in  the  15th  century,  was  chosen  to  secure  for  the  Crown  a permanent  source 
of  revenues.  The  potential  for  production  in  large  scale  was  infinitely  greater  in  the 
newly-discovered  land  than  in  the  islands,  due  not  only  to  the  vastness  of  the  territory, 
but  also  to  the  superior  quality  of  the  soils. 

The  commodity  had  a very  high  commercial  value  in  Europe  in  the  16th  century  for 
its  supply  was  still  very  limited. 

Although  sugar  cane  was  planted  along  the  coast  from  Pernambuco  in  the  north 
eastern  region  to  as  far  south  as  Sao  Paulo,  it  was  in  the  former  region  that  it  best 
adapted  to  more  favorable  soil  and  climate  conditions,  particularly  in  the  provinces 
of  Pernambuco  and  Alagoas.  This  region  was  also  much  closer  to  Europe,  thus 
facilitating  exports. 

The  sugar  trade  was  so  important  and  profitable  in  the  17th  century  that  it  soon 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  Dutch,  leading  to  the  occupation  from  1630  to  1654  of 
a number  of  areas  in  the  north-east,  which  was  then  the  richest  region  in  Brazil. 
During  those  24  years,  the  Dutch,  through  the  Geoctrooieerde  Westindische 
Compagnie,  caused  tremendous  financial  losses  to  the  Portuguese  by  taking  over  the 
production  in  the  region  and  exporting  enormous  quantities  of  sugar  to  the 
Netherlands.  The  Dutch  were  finally  defeated  and  left  the  country  in  1654  never  to 
return,  thus  allowing  the  Portuguese  to  resume  their  activities. 

In  the  early  centuries  after  the  discovery  and  until  the  early  decades  of  the  19th 
century,  sugar  producers  were  very  slow  in  adapting  to  new  production  techniques  and 
the  ones  that  had  been  in  use  were,  by  the  large,  inefficient  and  primitive.  Many 
sugar  mills  had  to  be  manually  operated  by  slaves  or  animal  traction.  Steam  was 
introduced  in  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century  in  a number  of  sugar  mills  as  motive 
power;  however,  most  establishments  continued  to  use  techniques  that  neither 
increased  output,  nor  made  production  more  efficient.  Manufacture  of  sugar  was 
carried  out  mainly  in  large  mills,  called  "engenhos",  or  in  much  smaller  units  known 
in  Brazil  as  "bangues". 
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At  the  end  of  the  century,  however,  the  Brazilian  sugar  industry  had  lost  almost 
completely  its  importance  in  world  markets.  It  was  a long  declining  trend  from  the 
golden  period  in  the  17th  century  when  Brazil  was  the  world’s  greatest  producer, 
passing  through  periods  of  crises,  due  in  the  beginning,  to  competition  of  the  West 
Indies  and  other  regions’  plantations,  and  later,  to  the  European  cultivation  of  beet- 
root for  sugar  production,  as  well  as  to  inappropriate  domestic  legislation  and 
protectionist  measures  adopted  by  other  countries.  In  fact,  Brazil  entered  the  20th 
century  as  only  the  seventh  or  eighth  world  producer. 

One  of  the  main  limitations  faced  by  the  sugar  cane  growers  in  Brazil  was  the  small 
number  of  workers  in  the  plantations  and  mills,  thence  the  initiative  to  import  African 
slaves,  which  began  early  in  the  16th  century.  A serious  blow  to  the  industry 
occurred  in  1888  with  the  abolition  of  slavery,  which  further  contributed  to  disrupting 
production. 

Each  of  the  above  mentioned  sugar  establishments  generated,  individually,  relatively 
small  outputs  of  sugar  and  only  the  sheer  number  of  "engenhos"  and  "bangues",  of 
which  there  were  literally  thousands,  ensured  a large  production. 

The  last  decade  of  the  19th  century  witnessed  the  founding  of  several  new 
establishments  called  "usinas",  which  began  to  appear  both  in  the  north-east  and  in 
the  region  around  Campos  in  the  State  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  There  are  basic  differences 
between  the  "engenhos"  and  "bangues"  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  "usinas"  on  the 
other.  The  former  were,  generally  speaking,  older,  pre-capitalist  structures, 
characterized  by  the  use  of  rudimentary  techniques  of  production.  It  was  more  a 
family  business  in  which  the  proprietor  of  the  "engenho"  or  the  bangue"  was  a land 
owner  for  whom  the  concepts  of  social  status,  family  prestige  and  titles,  hierarchy  and 
class  distinctions  were  more  important  than  profit  making.  In  fact  many  of  those  land 
owners  were  eventually  given  nobility  tides  by  the  Emperor.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
"usinas"  can  be  considered  as  typical  capitalist  establishments.  Their  owners  shared 
the  business  mentality  of  the  industrial  revolution,  including  use  of  elaborate  and 
efficient  mechanized  technology,  and  were  of  the  view  that  improving  quality  and 
maximizing  profits  were  goals  to  be  achieved.  Many  "usinas"  were  established  in  the 
beginning  of  the  Republican  period,  some  of  them  by  British  entrepreneurs,  and  a 
large  number  of  them  are  still  in  operation. 

Two  large  holding  companies  within  the  industry  were  the  Companhia  Geral  de 
Melhoramentos  de  Pernambuco,  founded  in  1891,  and  the  Companhia  Usina 
Cansan9§o  de  Sinimbu,  established  in  1893.  The  former  owned  several  sugar  mills, 
among  which  were  Usina  Cucau  and  Usina  Ribeirao,  in  the  State  of  Pernambuco. 
The  British-owned  Companhia  Usina  Cansan5ao  de  Sinimbu  was  founded  by  Messrs. 
Boxwell,  Williams  & Co.  and  although  it  had  headquarters  in  Pernambuco,  it  owned 
a number  of  extensive  agricultural  properties  in  the  Jequia  valley  in  the  state  of 
Alagoas  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  cane  and  production  of  sugar.  The  first 
president  of  the  company  was  Mr.  A.  L.  Griffith- Williams,  at  whose  initiative  it 
bought  in  1915  Usina  Tiuma  in  Pernambuco  from  the  owners  of  the  also  British 
North  Brazil  Sugar  Factories,  a large  exporting  firm  established  in  1900.  The 
company  also  owned,  among  other  establishments,  the  large  Usina  Sinimbu  in 
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Alagoas.  All  those  establishments  used  advanced  technology  for  the  period  and 
contributed  decisively  to  secure  for  the  north-east  a leading  role  in  the  country  in 
terms  of  output  of  sugar  and  other  products  like  "caoutchouc",  a strong  Brazilian 
liquor  made  of  sugar  cane. 

All  four  "usinas"  mentioned  above  issued  wage  tokens  that  are  quite  different  in  style 
from  all  the  tokens  issued  by  other  sugar  estates  in  Brazil:  they  are  bimetallic.  As 
a matter  of  fact,  it  appears  that  they  are  the  only  bimetallic  tokens  that  ever  circulated 
in  Brazil,  at  least  until  very  recently.  A large  number  of  "usinas"  and  "engenhos"  also 
issued  wage  tokens,  some  of  them  very  impressive  pieces  made  in  Europe,  but  they 
were  not  as  original  and  innovative  in  style  as  the  ones  which  will  be  described 
below.  Besides  being  bimetallic,  the  denominations  on  these  tokens,  although  not 
unique  for  Brazil,  are  rather  unusual.  In  this  regard,  to  avoid  potential  legal  problems 
with  the  authorities,  the  tokens  were  issued  in  denominations  that  read  No.  100, 
No.200,  No.500,  No.  1000  and  No.2000,  meaning  respectively,  100,  200,  500,  1000 
and  2000  Reis.  They  circulated  from  the  1910’s  into  the  early  1930’s. 

The  maker  of  these  tokens  is  not  known  to  this  author  and  any  information  on  this 
would  be  extremely  welcome.  However,  given  the  ethnic  background  of  the  owners 
of  the  Companhia  Usina  Cansanfao  de  Sinimbu,  it  would  be  quite  possible  that  all  the 
four  series  of  tokens  were  made  in  Great  Britain.  Indeed  it  was  the  British  who  first 
introduced  tokens  into  the  Brazilian  mining  sector  in  the  1840’s  and  also  used  them 
in  their  firms  throughout  the  country  in  later  decades  to  facilitate  the  payment  of 
wages.  These  tokens  are  a permanent  reminder  of  the  economic  influence  the  British 
exercised  over  the  Brazilian  economy  beginning  in  1810,  when  they  were  given 
preferential  treatment  in  tariff  matters,  as  well  as  other  advantages. 

Each  of  the  four  series  contains  five  denominations.  They  circulated,  respectively,  in 
usinas  Cucau,  Ribeirao,  Sinimbu  and  Tiuma  and  were  clearly  manufactured  by  the 
same  maker.  They  are  all  made  in  brass  with  a copper  inlay  in  the  center  and  all 
have  reeded  edges.  Their  module  diameter  is  as  follows,  respectively:  No.  100  - 
16mm;  No.200  - 19mm;  No.500  - 21mm;  No.  1000  - 26mm  and  No.2000  - 33mm. 
The  copper  inlays  in  all  tokens  in  the  series  contains  portions  of  the  legend  both  on 
the  obverse  and  reverse. 

(a)  On  the  No.  100  denomination,  the  copper  inlay  in  the  center  has  the  shape  of 
an  8-sided  figure  with  four  lobes. 

(b)  On  the  No.200  denomination,  the  copper  inlay  in  the  center  has  the  shape  of 
a Greek  cross. 

(c)  On  the  No.500  denomination,  the  copper  inlay  in  the  center  is  a rather 
irregular  figure  with  6 curved  lobes. 

(d)  On  the  No.  1000  denomination,  the  copper  inlay  in  the  center  has  the  shape  of 
an  X. 

(e)  On  the  No.2000  denomination,  the  copper  inlay  in  the  center  has  the  shape  of 
an  8-sided  figure  with  four  lobes,  similar  to  the  figure  in  the  No.  100 
denomination. 
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The  tokens  can  be  further  described  as  follows: 


USINA  CUCAU 


Obv:  COMPANHIA  GERAL  DE  MELHORAMENTOS  . (around  edge) 
No./(value)/(hand  upwards)  (all  within  circle) 

Rev:  C.G.M.  (on  ribbon) 

UZINA  CUCAU 

PERNAMBUCO  (curved  along  edge) 

USINA  RIBEIRAO 


Obv:  COMPANHIA  GERAL  DE  MELHORAMENTOS  . (around  edge) 

No./(value)/(hand  upwards)  (all  within  circle) 

Rev:  C.GM.  (on  ribbon) 

UZINA/RIBEIRAO 
PERNAMBUCO  (curved  along  edge) 


USINA  SINIMBU 


Obv:  COMPANHIA  UZINA  CANSANCAO  DE  SINIMBU  . (around  edge) 

No./(value)/(rising  sun)  (all  within  circle) 

Rev:  C.U.C.S.  (on  ribbon) 

UZINA/SINIMBU 
ALAGOAS  (curved  along  edge) 
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USINA  TIUMA 


Obv:  COMPANHIA  UZINA  CANSANCAO  DE  SINIMBU  . (around  edge) 
No./(value)/(rising  sun)  (all  within  circle) 

Rev:  C..U.C.S.  (on  ribbon) 

UZINA/TTUMA 

PERNAMBUCO  (curved  along  edge) 

These  tokens  constitute  interesting  examples  of  tokens  that  circulated  in  Brazilian 
sugar  estates  beginning  in  the  1890’s  and  remind  us  of  the  important  role  sugar 
played  in  the  economic  history  of  Brazil.  They  are  among  the  most  avidly  collected 
series  of  tokens  in  Brazil. 


Bibliography: 
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THE  MOST  FORGED  GOLD  COIN? 

Paul  F.  L.  de  Groot,  Calgary,  Alberta,  Canada,  NI 111786 

The  Dutch  gold  ducat,  introduced  in  1586  and  still  at  times  being  struck  at  present, 
soon  became  one  of  the  most  popular  coins  in  international  trade.  It  was  used  in  the 
Near  East,  Southeast  Asia,  the  Baltic  area  and  Russia.  It  is  no  wonder  that  it  was  also 
widely  forged.  More  surprising  is  the  fact  that  this  was  not  only  done  by  private 
enterprise.  In  Russia,  where  the  ducat  was  the  gold  piece  most  widely  used,  the 
imperial  mint  struck  millions  up  to  the  middle  of  the  19th  century.  It  used  the  correct 
mintmarks  and  the  actual  date  of  minting.  That  is  why  ducats  are  known  of  years 
when  they  were  not  minted  in  the  Dutch  mints.  The  one  piece  that  was  actually 
identified  was  the  gold  ducat  struck  in  1831  in  Warsaw  in  connection  with  the  Polish 
revolt.  Here  the  privy  mark  is  replaced  with  an  eagle. 
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ABOUT  THOSE  COUNTERSTAMPS...SPAIN  REVISITED 
Paul  F.  L.  de  Groot,  Calgary,  Alberta,  Canada,  NI  # 1786 


In  Part  1 of  my  series  on  Spanish  countermarks1,  I could  not  picture  an  unmarked 
Castillian  4 maravedis  piece  of  the  type  struck  at  the  New  Mint  (Ingenio)  of  Segovia 
(1597-1602)  because  I only  had  drawings  of  coins  that  had  been  revalued  in  1602. 
This  happened  to  most  pieces,  probably  because  even  if  costs  had  to  be  paid  to  the 
authorities,  some  profit  might  still  go  to  the  original  owner  from  a transaction  which 
doubled  the  value  of  his  coin.  Recently  I acquired  such  an  unmarked  4 maravedis 
from  Bob  Forrest,  which  I show  in  a slightly  modified  drawing  of  his  (Fig.  1).  It 
shows  again  the  superior  quality  of  the  coins  struck  at  the  Ingenio. 


Fig.  3 


In  Part  2 of  the  same  series2,  I mentioned  that  these  marks  were  applied  to  any 
copper  piece  at  hand,  even  Roman  and  Byzantine  coins.  A short  while  ago  Gregory 
Brunk  sent  me  an  article  from  the  Revue  Numismatique  1910,  "Monnaies  Romaines 
Contremarqu6es  dans  les  Temps  Modemes"  (Roman  Coins  Countermarked  in  Modern 
Times),  by  Robert  Mowat.  Among  other  coins  it  has  figures  of  two  Roman  pieces 
with  Castillian  counterstamps.  An  as  of  Domitian  was  marked  in  Granada  in  1636 
(Fig.  2),  a bronze  coin  of  Theodosius  I was  converted  into  a 4 maravedis  in  1602 
(Fig.  3).  For  the  owners  at  that  time  this  was  a nice  way  of  changing  essentially 
worthless  (to  them!)  pieces  of  copper  to  "real"  money. 

Notes. 


1.  "ABOUT  THOSE  COUNTERSTAMPS  - Spanish  Copper  Coins  and  Their 
Counterstamps  in  the  17th  Century",  NI  Bulletin,  June  1991,  pp. 139-150. 

2.  "ABOUT  THOSE  COUNTERSTAMPS  - "Spanish  Copper  Coins  and  Their 
Counterstamps  in  the  17th  Century",  NI  Bulletin,  August  1991,  pp. 181-188. 
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OUR  LADY  OF  MOUNT  CARMEL 


Bob  Forrest,  Manchester,  England,  NI  # 2382 

Let  us  begin  with  the  English  medal  shown,  VA  times  actual  size,  in  Fig.  1,  which  is 
made  of  aluminium  and  of  recent  date.  Its  reverse  is  a standard  image  of  Christ 
revealing  his  Sacred  Heart.(l)  Its  obverse  depicts  a seated  Madonna  and  Child,  both 
of  whom  hold  what  look  like  handbags,  but  are  actually  scapulars  - a term  which  will 
be  explained  presently.  The  legend  reads,  OUR  LADY  OF  MOUNT  CARMEL, 
PRAY  FOR  US. 


Fig.  2 shows,  again  VA  times  actual  size,  another  modem  aluminium  medal  with  an 
obverse  of  the  same  type,  only  with  a standing  Madonna.  This  one  is  Spanish.  The 
scapulars  are  again  present,  and  the  legend  VTRGEN  DEL  CARMEN  ROGAD  POR 
NOSOTROS  is  much  like  that  of  Fig.  1:  "Virgin  of  Carmel,  pray  for  us". (2)  The 
reverse  shows  the  Dove,  symbolising  the  Holy  Ghost,  hovering  over  the  Sacred  Hearts 
of  Jesus  and  Mary,  but  the  reverse  does  not  concern  us  much  here,  interesting  though 
its  elaborate  cocktail  of  religious  symbols  is.(3) 


I should  at  this  point  say  that  Spanish  versions  of  Fig.  1 - that  is,  Our  Lady  of  Carmel 
paired  with  Jesus  revealing  his  Sacred  Heart  - are  much  more  common  than  the  piece 
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illustrated  in  Fig.  2,  which  was  selected  because  of  its  variation  from  the  norm,  to 
give  a bit  of  variety.  Indeed,  the  pairing  of  Fig.  1 is  much  the  commonest  type  of 
Carmel  medal  wherever  one  looks,  for  I have  examples  of  it  from  France,  Italy  and 
Germany,  as  well  as  from  Spain  and  England,  and  in  collecting  religious  medals 
generally,  one  encounters  the  type  with  almost  wearisome  frequency.  The  reason  for 
this  will  be  given  below. 


Ntra  Sr  a nr t.  Carmen 

Fig.  3 


Fig.  3 takes  us  one  step  further,  and  is  a Spanish  print  dating  from  early  this  century. 
Its  title,  NTRA.  SRA.  DEL  CARMEN,  means  Our  Lady  of  Carmel,  of  course.  Here 
again  we  have  the  scapular-bearing  Madonna  and  Child,  seated  as  in  Fig.  1,  but  now 
hovering  over  some  souls  who  are  being  helped  out  of  the  Fires  of  Purgatory  by 
attending  angels. 

So  what  is  all  this  about? 

First,  what  are  scapulars?  (4)  The  word  comes  from  the  Latin  scapula,  meaning 
shoulder,  and  it  was  originally  a monastic  vestment  consisting  of  a long  rectangular 
strip  of  cloth  some  14  to  18  inches  wide,  with  a hole  in  the  middle  for  the  head  to 
go  through,  so  that  when  in  place  it  hung  over  the  shoulders,  half  hanging  down  the 
front  of  the  body,  and  half  down  the  back.  Originally  its  length  was  such  that  it 
almost  reached  the  ground  fore  and  aft,  though  there  were  shorter  versions  of  it.  It 
was,  in  effect,  an  ecclesiastical  sandwich-board,  but  made  of  cloth,  and  because  of  the 
way  it  was  worn  it  was  often  dubbed  "The  Yoke  of  Christ".  Though  it  later  became 
very  much  a symbolic  thing  - a monastic  badge  of  piety,  almost  - it  would  appear  that 
it  was  originally  nothing  more  than  an  apron. 
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On  account  of  its  monastic  associations,  the  wearing  of  the  scapular  became  regarded 
as  a privilege,  and  one  sought  after  by  lay-persons  associated  with  monastic  orders. 
The  result  was  that,  in  time,  privileged  lay-persons  were  given  the  honour  of  wearing 
it  under  certain  conditions,  though  practicalities  inevitably  decreed  that  the  size  of  the 
thing  be  scaled  down  to  literally  badge-proportions:  two  rectangles  of  woollen  cloth 
perhaps  4 inches  by  2 inches,  or  smaller,  connected  by  two  strings  or  bands  passing 
over  the  shoulders,  colours  and  designs  being  determined  by  the  monastic  orders  with 
which  they  were  associated.  Thus  the  idea  of  scapular  confraternities  developed, 
divine  favour  being  supposed  to  shine  down  on  the  privileged  wearers  of  them. 
Inevitably,  in  some  quarters,  these  small  scapulars  came  to  be  regarded  as  amulets, 
though  such  a view  was  always  frowned  upon  officially. 

So  much  for  scapulars,  what  about  Mount  Carmel? 

This,  of  course,  is  in  Palestine,  to  the  south-east  of  the  modern  port  of  Haifa.  In  the 
twelfth  century  it  came  to  be  the  home  of  the  famous  Carmelite  Order,  which  took 
its  name  from  the  Mount,  an  order  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary  and  hence  also 
known  as  the  Order  of  Our  Lady  of  Mount  Carmel.  After  the  failure  of  the  various 
Crusades,  many  members  of  the  Order  migrated  to  Europe,  setting  up  Carmelite 
houses  wherever  they  settled. 

One  of  the  first  Englishmen  to  join  the  Carmelites  when  they  settled  in  England  was 
Simon  Stock.  He  was  destined  to  become  the  sixth  General  of  the  Order,  and  later 
still,  a Saint  (5). 

According  to  one  pious  tradition,  the  Virgin  Mary  appeared  to  Simon  at  Cambridge 
on  Sunday,  16th  July  1251.  She  appeared,  it  is  said,  in  response  to  the  Saint’s  appeal 
for  help  with  his  troubled  Order,  and  she  appeared,  furthermore,  with  a scapular  in 
her  hand,  saying  to  the  Saint:  "Take,  beloved  son,  this  scapular  of  thy  Order  as  a 
badge  of  my  Confraternity,  and  for  thee  and  all  Carmelites  a special  sign  of  grace; 
whoever  dies  in  this  garment,  will  not  suffer  Everlasting  Fire.  It  is  the  sign  of 
salvation,  a safeguard  in  dangers,  a pledge  of  peace  and  of  the  covenant."  (6) 

Thus  the  Carmelite  scapular  was  given  divine  approval,  as  it  were,  this  being 
reinforced  in  1322  when  the  Virgin  Mary  appeared,  actually  dressed  in  a Carmelite 
habit,  to  Pope  John  XXII,  instructing  him  to  proclaim  officially  the  privileges  which 
were  due  to  those  who  wore  the  scapular  or  habit  of  the  Order.  This  he  did  in  a Bull 
which  was  later  confirmed  by  at  least  nineteen  other  Popes  (7).  Two  appearances  of 
the  Virgin  plus  this  degree  of  Papal  approval,  and  it  is  hardly  surprising  that  this  is 
the  best  known  and  most  celebrated  cf  scapulars. 

The  scapular  in  the  visions  was  seemingly  a garment  to  be  worn,  but  as  the  scapular 
decreased  in  size  to  more  manageable  badge-size  proportions,  it  carried  with  it  the 
same  protection,  privileges  and  repute  of  the  full  garment. 

The  small  Carmelite  scapular,  as  it  developed  later,  consists  of  two  rectangular  pieces 
of  brown  woollen  cloth  - though  black  is  also  admissible  - and  is  usually  adorned 
with  some  image  of  Our  Lady  of  Mount  Carmel,  though  neither  this  nor  any  other 
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image  has  ever  actually  been  prescribed.  An  example  of  one  currently  available 
through  Catholic  Truth  Society  outlets  here  in  England  is  shown  below  (actual  size) 
as  Fig.  4.  It  consists  of  two  miniature  prints  - one  of  Our  Lady  of  Mount  Carmel,  the 
other  of  Christ  revealing  his  Sacred  Heart  - both  sewn  onto  brown  woollen  backing 
cloth.  It  comes  with  an  information  leaflet  which  gives  a brief  history  of  the 
Carmelites  and  St.  Simon  Stock’s  vision,  followed  by  details  of  the  indulgences  that 
can  be  obtained  through  the  wearing  of  the  scapular,  once  it  has  been  blessed  by  a 
priest,  of  course,  and  provided  it  is  worn  with  the  requisite  degree  of  piety.  As  the 
leaflet  tells  us: 

"It  is  important  to  remember  that  the  indulgence  is  attached  to  the  use 

of  the  Scapular  and  not  to  the  Scapular  itself." 

In  other  words,  it  isn’t  an  amulet,  and  the  blessings  aren’t  automatic!  (8) 


Fig.  4 


The  format  of  Fig.  4 is,  of  course,  precisely  that  of  Fig.  1,  for  the  medal  of  Fig.  1 is 
the  so-called  "Scapular  Medal",  a medallic  substitute  for  the  likes  of  Fig.  4,  whose 
origins  are  explained  thus  by  The  Catholic  Encyclopedia  (as  note  4): 

"Since  1910  and  the  regulation  of  the  Holy  Office  of  16  December  of 
that  year  (Acta  Apost.  Sedis,  in,  22  sq.)  it  is  permitted  to  wear,  instead 
of  one  or  more  of  the  small  scapulars,  a single  medal  of  metal.  This 
medal  must  have  on  one  side  a representation  of  Jesus  Christ  with  His 
Most  Sacred  Heart  and  on  the  other  any  image  of  the  Mother  of  God. 

All  persons  who  have  been  validly  invested  with  a blessed  woollen 
scapular  may  replace  such  by  this  medal...."  (p.510) 
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This,  I presume,  explains  the  predominance  of  the  medal  type  of  Fig.  1 over  others 
like  Fig.  2. 

We  now  have  all  the  necessary  background  for  a full  explanation  of  Figs.  1,  2 and  3. 
On  the  medals,  Mary  is  depicted  symbolically  holding  out  the  Carmelite  Scapular  (in 
a reduced  form),  as  she  did  in  St.  Simon  Stock’s  vision.  The  medals  are  clearly 
intended  to  carry  the  same  blessings  as  were  promised  to  the  wearer  of  the  Carmelite 
Scapular  in  that  vision  - a sign  of  salvation  and  a safeguard  in  dangers  etc.  More 
than  this,  we  have  an  explanation  of  the  Fires  of  Purgatory  in  Fig.  3 and  why  the 
Virgin  of  Carmel,  with  her  scapular,  is  associated  with  rescuing  souls  from  Purgatory. 

Strictly  speaking,  the  Virgin  Mary  promised,  via  St.  Simon  Stock’s  vision,  that  the 
wearer  of  the  scapular  garment  - by  implication,  then,  the  scapular  medal  also  - would 
not  suffer  Everlasting  Fire.  They  would  be  rescued  from  Purgatory  at  some  stage. 
But  in  the  course  of  time  this  became  twisted  around  somewhat,  so  that  St.  Alphonsus 
de  Liguori,  writing  in  1750,  could  say: 

"In  the  solemn  office  of  our  Blessed  Lady  of  Mount  Carmel  we  read, 
that  it  is  piously  believed  that  the  Blessed  Virgin  comforts  the  brethren 
of  this  confraternity  in  purgatory  with  maternal  love,  and  that  by  her 
intercession  she  soon  delivers  them,  and  takes  them  to  heaven."  (9) 

In  prints  like  Fig.  3 things  have  taken  a further  twist,  and  the  Virgin,  holding  out  the 
scapular  almost  after  the  manner  of  a magic  wand,  is  seen  to  be  sanctioning  the 
release  of  souls  from  the  Flames  of  Purgatory. 

My  (Spanish)  sister-in-law  recalls  seeing,  as  a child,  old  prints  showing  the  Virgin 
holding  out  her  scapular  and  hosts  of  ghost-like  souls  rising  up  from  Purgatory  as  a 
result!  Unfortunately  I have  not  yet  found  one  of  these  prints  in  my  scourings  of 
Spanish  junk-shops  and  market-stalls,  but  I live  in  hopes! 

In  this  connection  too,  my  friend  Juan  Jos6  Moreno  y Casanova  told  me  of  an  old 
Spanish  song,  part  of  which  runs: 


Quiero  y adoro, 

Quiero  y adoro 
a la  Virgen  del  Carmen 
porque  saca  las  almas 
del  Purgatorio. 


This  translates  as: 


I love  and  worship, 

I love  and  worship 
the  Virgin  of  Carmel 
because  she  rescues  souls 
from  Purgatory. 
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All  of  this  brings  us  to  the  bronze  French  medal  shown,  1 Vi  times  actual  size,  in  Fig. 
5,  which  has  an  obverse  that  is  clearly  a close  relative  of  Fig.  3.  Here  the  Virgin 
Mary,  helped  by  angels,  is  again  rescuing  souls  from  the  Flames  of  Purgatory,  but 
here  she  is  not  Our  Lady  of  Carmel  but  Our  Lady  of  Suffrage,  the  legend  reading 
N.D.DU  SUFFRAGE  PRIEZ  POUR  NOUS  (Our  Lady  of  Suffrage,  pray  for  us).  Nor 
is  the  Virgin  here  holding  the  now  familiar  scapulars  - they  are  apparently  being  held 
out  to/for  her  by  the  angel  kneeling  to  the  left  of  her  on  the  medal,  the  same  angel 
also  holding  what  seems  to  be  a monstrance  and  a rosary.  (The  scapulars  are  far  from 
clear  on  this  rather  old  medal,  but  on  a more  recent  and  better  preserved  specimen  of 
the  same  type  the  scapulars  are  very  definitely  there,  though  the  rosary  is  absent.) 


Fig.  5 


Suffrage  here  in  French  has  the  same  ecclesiastical  sense  that  it  does  in  older  English, 
namely  intercessory  prayers  for  the  souls  of  the  departed  (10),  it  being  believed  that 
the  earnest  prayers  of  the  living  can  rescue  souls  from  the  torments  of  Purgatory, 
lessening  their  penance  and  getting  them  to  Heaven  that  bit  quicker.  A wonderful 
example  is  cited  by  Brewer  (11)  thus: 

"On  All  Saints’  Eve,  AD  1698,  Sister  Benedicta  remained  long  at  the 
cross  of  Avalon,  praying  for  the  souls  in  purgatory;  when  suddenly 
she  beheld  coming  out  of  the  valley  a cloud,  three  quarters  of  a mile 
in  length,  composed  entirely  of  human  souls,  conducted  by  the  Virgin 
Mary  and  two  angels.  One  of  the  souls,  detaching  itself  from  the 
immense  cohort,  said  to  her,  ‘We  are  souls  coming  out  of  purgatory. 

In  our  days  on  earth  we  commended  ourselves  to  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
and  now,  instigated  by  thy  prayers,  dear  Sister  Benedicta,  she  has 
come  to  deliver  us  before  our  time;  but  before  we  enter  paradise,  the 
holy  Virgin  wishes  us  to  return  our  hearty  thanks  to  God  in  His 
sanctuary  at  Laus.’  Sister  Benedicta  saw  the  souls  enter  the  church, 
and  saw  them  leave  it" 

There  were  also  "Purgatorial  Societies",  associations  or  confraternities  whose  purpose 
was  "to  assist  in  every  possible  way  the  poor  souls  in  Purgatory"  (12),  often,  it  would 
appear,  the  souls  of  those  who  had,  in  life,  been  paid-up  members  of  the  said 
societies,  but  let’s  not  get  cynical.  Thus,  for  example,  a Confraternity  of  Our  Lady 
of  Suffrage  (S.  Maria  del  Suffragio)  was  founded  in  Rome  in  1592,  and  an 
Association  of  Our  Lady  of  Suffrage  for  the  Dead  was  founded  in  Paris  in  1838  (13). 
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All  Souls’  Day  (November  2nd)  is,  as  its  name  suggests,  a festival  especially  for  the 
souls  in  Purgatory,  whose  release  is  sought  by  the  earnest  prayers  of  the  faithful  on 
that  day.  According  to  Chambers  (14)  it  was  formerly  the  custom  in  England  for 
people  dressed  in  black  to  traverse  the  streets  on  All  Souls’  Day,  ringing  a bell  at 
each  street  corner  and  urging  the  populace  to  pray  for  the  liberation  of  souls  in 
Purgatory.  This  same  custom  prevailed  in  France  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

This,  then,  is  the  background  to  the  obverse  of  Fig.  5.  The  reverse  of  the  medal  is 
another  fascinating  cocktail  of  religious  symbols,  being  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Mary 
pierced  by  a sword  (1),  wreathed  in  roses  (symbolising  perfection)  and  surmounted 
by  a lily  (symbolising  purity)  (15).  The  medal  offers  300  days  of  indulgence  which 
is  apparently  earned  for  each  pious  recitation  of  the  miniature  prayer  which  constitutes 
the  reverse  legend:  DOUX  COEUR  DE  MARIE  SOYEZ  MON  SALUT,  meaning, 
"Gentle  Heart  of  Mary  be  my  salvation."  Taken  in  conjunction  with  the  obverse, 
then,  this  medal  represents  something  of  a morbid  preoccupation  with  the  hereafter, 
a subject  on  which  most  of  us  prefer  not  to  dwell.  The  medal  has  the  appearance  of 
age,  though  actually,  since  the  above  mentioned  indulgence  was  only  granted  under 
Pius  IX,  it  must  be  later  19th  century  in  date  (16). 

Notes. 


(1)  See  my  "Religious  Medals  I:  Visions"  in  NI  Bulletin,  June  1997,  p.153-160. 

(2)  The  English  Carmel  becomes  Carmen  in  Spanish. 

(3)  One  further  thing  which  merits  a mention  is  the  ROMA  on  the  reverse,  which 
apparently  indicates  that  this  is  a souvenir  of  a pilgrimage  to  Rome. 

(4)  The  article  "Scapular"  in  The  Catholic  Encyclopedia,  ed.  C.  G.  Herbermann 
et  al.,  (1907-1914),  vol.  13,  p.508-514  is  excellent  on  this. 

(5)  See  The  Catholic  Encyclopedia,  articles  on  "Carmelite  Order"  (vol.  3,  p.354ff) 
and  "Simon  Stock"  (vol.  13,  p.800). 

(6)  This  pious  tradition,  however,  is  regarded  with  skepticism  by  some  on  account 
of  there  being  no  reference  to  these  events  dating  from  before  1642  - see  the 
article  cited  in  note  4,  p.511,  but  see  also  the  "Simon  Stock"  article  cited  in 
note  5 for  an  earlier  and  very  similar  tradition  quoted  by  Grossi  in  about  1430. 

(7)  See  The  People’s  Manual  - The  Meaning  and  Use  of  the  Scapular  of  Our 
Lady  of  Mount  Carmel  by  the  Bishop  of  Salford  (Herbert  Vaughan),  1887, 
p.8-10;  also  St.  Alphonsus  de  Liguori’s  book  The  Glories  of  Mary,  originally 
published  in  Italian  in  1750,  but  translated  into  English  and  published  by  the 
Redemptorists  of  Brooklyn,  New  York  in  1931,  with  several  reprints  since. 
In  my  fourth  reprint  copy,  the  references  are  on  p.235  and  p.606. 

(8)  Another  curious  example  of  a small  scapular  of  Our  Lady  of  Carmel  is  that 
pictured,  actual  size,  in  Fig.  6,  which  I bought  from  an  (unofficial!)  stall 
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outside  a small  church  in  northern  Spain.  This  consists  of  two  miniature 
prints  with  a black  woollen  backing,  each  in  a plastic  casing,  and  connected 
by  cotton  strings  as  shown.  The  inscription  round  the  shield  reads:  VIRGEN 
DEL  CARMEN  RUEGA  POR  MI,  meaning,  "Virgin  of  Carmel,  pray  for  me." 
In  addition  to  scapulars  and  various  other  bits  and  pieces,  the  stall  also  had  on 
offer  a number  of  Crosses  of  Caravaca,  on  which  see  my  "Tale  of  a Spanish 
Crucifix"  in  NI  Bulletin,  January  1998,  p.23.  The  church  was  an  isolated  one, 
and  the  stall  owner  had  run  out  of  cigarettes,  so  a deal  was  rapidly  struck 
whereby  by  wife  got  a print  of  St.  Lucy,  with  a special  prayer  on  the  back,  in 
return  for  a smoke.... 


Fig.  6 

(9)  As  note  7,  p.235. 

(10)  See  The  Oxford  English  Dictionary  for  details. 

(11)  E.  Cobham  Brewer,  A Dictionary  of  Miracles  (1897  edition),  p.514-5. 

(12)  See  the  article  "Purgatorial  Societies"  in  The  Catholic  Encyclopedia,  vol.  12, 
p.572-5. 

(13)  For  the  former,  and  numerous  similar  examples,  see  the  article  cited  in  note 
12,  p.574;  for  the  latter,  see  the  article  "Paris"  in  The  Catholic  Encyclopedia, 
vol.  11,  p.489. 

(14)  Robert  Chambers,  The  Book  of  Days  (1864),  vol.  2,  p.538. 

(15)  See,  for  example,  Arnold  Whittick’s  Symbols  (1971),  p.265-7  (lily)  and 
p.302-3  (rose). 

(16)  Charles  Stuteville  Isaacson,  Rome  in  Many  Lands  (1904),  p.197. 
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INDEX  OF  CULTURES,  EMPIRES,  KINGDOMS,  AND  COIN 

MINTING  ACTIVITIES 

(A  MILLENNIUM  PROJECT  OF  NUMISMATICS  INTERNATIONAL) 


(Continued  from  January,  1999) 

This  listing  covers  the  1st  Millennium  AD  from  0001  to  1000  AD. 

The  letter  B is  used  to  designate  this  millennium.  The  letter  E is  used  in  the  index 
to  indicate  the  coin  minter  is  an  ecclesiastical  organization.  This  includes  members 
of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  and  the  Byzantine  Empire.  We  will  see  this  class  begin 
to  fade  into  obscurity  in  the  next  millennium.  The  letter  I is  used  in  the  index  to 
indicate  a member  of  the  Islamic  organizations.  It  will  become  obvious  from  the 
expansion  that  occurs  in  the  2nd  millennium  that  Islam  is  a growing  force.  Each 
letter  E and  I is  immediately  followed  by  the  millennium  indicator  B.  The  only  other 
new  letter  is  U to  indicate  the  continents  of  North  and  South  America.  In  the  next 
revision  of  Index  A,  U will  be  added  for  the  Great  Cultures  that  flourished  in  Central 
and  perhaps  South  America  that  were  omitted  in  the  first  issue.  We  will  also  add  the 
Scorpion  Culture  that  was  recently  discovered  in  the  Upper  Kingdom  of  Ancient 
Egypt. 

The  Bibliography  list  that  follows  contains  only  references  added  to  the  first  listing. 
Refer  to  the  January  1999  issue  for  these  references. 

The  Index  list  that  follows  is  only  a sample  for  each  category  of  listing  and  most 
Index  #’s  shown  in  the  master  file  will  contain  the  various  issuers  from  the  Culture 
with  the  various  classes  attributed  to  it.  In  addition  it  will  contain  a listing  of  the 
various  rulers.  The  master  file  is  copyrighted  and  only  sample  portions  are  shown 
here. 

Comments,  corrections,  recommendations  and  additional  references  are  welcome  and 
may  be  sent  to: 

Glen  Shake 
P.  O.  Box  560 
Allen,  TX  75013-0560 
e-mail:  ipp@flash.net 

BIBLIOGRAPHY  LIST  - 1ST  MILLENNIUM  AD 

The  following  publications  were  used  in  compiling  the  data  on  the  list  organized  into 
an  index.  The  listing  will  provide  for  a source  book  with  the  applicable  page  number 
for  each  coin  minting  activity.  The  bibliography  list  that  follows,  adds  new  reference 
to  the  list  previously  used  in  the  Index  for  the  1st  Millennium  BC  published  in  the 
January  1999  NI  BULLETIN.  The  source  number  shown  is  the  Source  number 
reference  used  in  the  Index  listing.  Copies  of  the  January  1999  issue  are  available 
from  our  book  department  E-mail  address:  ebscott@cyberramp.net. 

16.  NI  BULLETIN  Various  issues  noted  in  date  file  by  M/Y/Page 

17.  Cresswell,  O.  D.,  1979  Chinese  Cash,  Numismatic  Publications,  NY, 

NY. 
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18.  Davenport,  J.  S.,  1979 

19.  Tye,  Robert  & Monica,  1995 

20.  Koestler,  A.,  1978 

21.  Norwich,  J.  J.,  1987 

22.  Robinson,  F.,  1989 

23.  Wetteerau,  B.,  1994 

24.  Wise  & Egan,  1967 

25.  Plant,  Richard,  1973 


The  Daalders  of  the  Dutch  Feudal 
States,  Numismatics  International, 
Dallas,  Texas. 

Jitals.  Coins  used  in  Medieval 
Afghanistan  & India.  Published  by 
Authors  at  Isle  of  S.  Uist. 

The  Thirteenth  Tribe  (The  Khazar 
Empire). 

A Short  History  of  Byzantium. 
Cambridge  Encyclopedia  of  India. 
World  History  Dictionary. 

Kings,  Rulers  and  Statesmen. 

Arabic  Coins  and  How  to  Read  Them. 


Index  of  Cultures  and  Coin  Minters  0001-1000  AD 
Listed  by  Index  # (INDB.RXD)  3/14/99 


Ind# 

Period 

Culture 

Location 

Class 

Notes 

Source 

B 

1st  Mill.  AD 

BA 

0425 

Huns 

Transoxania 

Empire 

Asia 

01 

BABk 

0400 

Arakan 

Burma 

Kingdom 

S.  E.  Asia 

04 

BAp 

0380 

Kashmir 

Afghan 

Province 

Asian  Province 

04 

BAs 

0001 

Scythian 

Afghan 

Satrap 

Asian  Satrap 

04 

BASk 

0192 

Champa 

Vietman 

Kingdom 

Asian  Suzerainty 

04 

BAt 

0226 

Turgin 

Afghan 

City 

Asian  City 

04 

BAu 

0691 

Kirman 

Afghan 

Rebels 

Asian  Rebel 

04 

BB 

Imitations 

All 

BBAe 

0682 

Ar-Ephthalite 

Bactria 

Imitation 

Asian  Imitation 

07 

BBEb 

0750 

Ar-Bukharan 

Ukraine 

Imitation 

Euro.  Imitation 

07 

BBIb 

0200 

Bihar 

India 

Imitation 

India  Imitation 

04 

BBMa 

0700 

Ar-Armenian 

Armenia 

Imitation 

Meso.  Imitation 

07 

BBNe 

0700 

Ar-Egypt 

Egypt 

Imitation 

Africa  Imitation 

07 

BC 

China 

All 

BCA 

0025 

Wu  Chu* 

China 

Empire 

17 

BCFk 

0550 

Chenla 

Funan 

Kingdom 

China  suz. 

04 

BCka 

0221 

Han  Dynasty 

China 

Kingdom 

17 

BCu 

0024 

Shih 

China 

Rebel 

17 

BE 

European 

BEAA 

0395 

Rome  East 

Turkey 

Empire 

Euro.  Empire 

24 

BEAd 

0900 

Thuringia 

Austria 

Duchy 

Euro.  Duchy 

01 

BEAk 

0814 

Carinthia 

Austria 

Kingdom 

Euro.  Kingdom 

04 

BEBDk  0794 

Denmark 

Baltic 

Kingdom 

Baltic  Kingdom 

02 

BEBxd  0900 

Transylvania 

Hungary 

Duchy 

Balkan  Duchy 

05 

BEBxp  0054 

Dacia 

Romania 

Province 

Roman  Province 

02 

BECc 

0840 

Dorestadt 

Belgium 

County 

Coastal  County 

02 
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Ind# 

Period 

Culture 

Location 

Class 

Notes  Source 

BECk 

0840 

W.  Frankia 

Belgium 

Kingdom 

Coastal  Kingdom 

02 

BEFb 

0700 

Aquitaine 

France 

Bishop 

French  Bishop 

01 

BEFdb 

0956 

Burgundy 

France 

Duchy 

French  Duchy 

24 

BEFka 

0700 

Aquitaine 

France 

Kingdom 

French  Kingdom 

01 

BEGBkOOlO 

Catuvellauni 

Britain 

Kingdom 

Celtic  Kingdom 

04 

BEGcb  0871 

Bohemia 

Germany 

County 

German  County 

24 

BEGp 

0259 

Koln 

Germany 

Province 

German  Province 

11 

BEIda 

0505 

Venice 

Italy 

Doge* 

City  Republic 

05 

BEIdb 

0569 

Beneventum 

Italy 

Duchy 

Italian  Duchy 

09 

BEIdg 

0800 

Genoa 

Italy 

Doges 

Italian  Doge 

05 

BEIkl 

0568 

Lombards 

Italy 

Kingdom 

Italian  Kingdom 

24 

BEk 

0913 

Volga-Bulgar 

Ukraine 

Kingdom 

Russian  Kingdom 

07 

BEkb 

0038 

Cimmerian 

Turkey 

Kingdom 

Turk  Kingdom 

04 

BEkl 

0862 

Kiev 

Russia 

Duchy 

Russian  Duchy 

24 

BENk 

0409 

Vandals 

Africa 

Kingdom 

N.  African  Kingdom 

24 

BERA 

0685 

Khazar 

Russia 

Empire 

Russian  Empire 

10 

BESc 

0860 

Castile 

Spain 

County 

Spanish  County 

24 

BESk 

0567 

Visigoth 

Spain 

Kingdom 

Spanish  Kingdom 

02 

BESu 

0579 

Visigoth 

Spain 

Usurper 

Usurper 

24 

BESpr 

0692 

Visigoth 

Spain 

Pretender 

Pretender 

24 

BG 

Greek 

All 

BGkc 

0490 

Cyzicus 

Greek 

Kingdom 

Greek  Kingdom 

04 

BGte 

0490 

Ephesus 

Greek 

City 

Greek  City 

04 

BI 

India 

All 

BIA1 

0200 

Naga 

India 

Empire 

India  Empire 

04 

BIkA 

0080 

Avanti 

India 

Kingdom 

Hindu  Kingdom 

11 

BIkS 

0750 

Shahis 

Afghan 

Kingdom 

Jital  type  co 

19 

Bis 

0001 

Kuninda 

India 

Satrap 

Indian  Satrap 

04 

BJ 

Japan 

All 

BJk 

0592 

Japan 

Asia 

Kingdom 

Asian  Kingdom 

24 

BJ1 

0938 

Japan 

Japan 

Lordship 

Asian  Lordship 

16 

BM 

Mesopotamia 

All 

BMA 

0226 

Sassanid 

Iran 

Empire 

Mesopotamia  Empire 

24 

BMkA 

0001 

Arsacid 

Iran 

Kingdom 

Mesopotamia  Kingdom 

04 

BMth 

0150 

Hatra 

Iran 

City 

Fortress  City 

04 

BN 

Africa 

All 

BNKa 

0230 

Axum 

Ethiopia 

Kingdom 

African  Kingdom 

04 

BNpe 

0041 

Egypt 

Africa 

Province 

African  Province 

04 

BU 

Americans 

All 

BUMA 

0600 

Maya 

Mexico 

Empire 

American  Empire 

02 

EB 

Ecclesiastical 

All 

EBAb 

0796 

Salzburg 

Austria 

Bishop 

HRE  Bishop 

05 

EBAd 

0976 

Austria 

Austria 

Duchy 

HRE  Duchy 

24 

EBEA 

0395 

Byzantine 

Turkey 

Empire 

ECCL  Empire 

24 

EBGa 

0833 

Corvey 

Germany 

Abbey 

HRE  Abbey 

06 

EBGk 

0918 

Saxony 

Germany 

Kingdom 

HRE  Kingdom 

06 

EBGt 

0942 

Magdeburg 

Germany 

City 

HRE  City 

06 

EBHc 

0900 

Geneva 

Switzerland 

Canton 

Switzerland  Canton 

05 

EBI1 

0600 

Cortona 

Italy 

Lordship 

Italian  Lordship 

09 

EBIP 

0900 

Amalfi 

Italy 

Principality 

Italian  Principality 

09 

IB 

Islamic 

All 

IBAkB 

0874 

Banijurid 

Khorasan 

Kingdom 

Islamic  Asia 

07 

IBEIa 

0851 

Crete 

Italy 

Amirate 

Islamic  Amirate 

07 
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Ind# 

Period 

Culture 

Location 

Class 

Notes 

Source 

IBESe 

0711 

Moors 

Spain 

Emirate 

Islamic  Emirate 

24 

IBMA 

0749 

Abbasid 

Iran 

Empire 

Islamic  Empire 

07 

IBMp 

0655 

Basra 

Iraq 

Province 

Islamic  Province 

04 

IBMu 

0872 

Zanj 

Iraq 

Rebels 

Islamic  Rebels 

07 

IBNk 

0800 

Aghlavid 

Tunisia 

Kingdom 

Islamic  Africa 

07 

Notes  on  Index  B: 


(1)  In  the  field  labeled  "Culture",  ‘Ar’  designates  Arab. 

(2)  W.  means  West  and  E.  means  East. 

(3)  In  the  field  labeled  "Class": 

a.  Satrap  is  a Persian  term  for  Province. 

b.  County  is  a political  division  ruled  by  a Count  in  feudal  Europe. 

c.  Doge  is  the  title  of  a Chief  Magistrate  of  Italian  Republics  of  Genoa  and 
Venice. 

d.  Lordship  is  a political  division  used  in  various  feudal  cultures  from 
Europe  to  E.  Asia  that  had  power  to  issue  coins. 


****************************************************************************** 


MONARCH  NAMES  IN  LATIN  WITH  ENGLISH  TRANSLATION 


Glen  Shake,  Allen,  Texas,  NI  # 2419 


LATIN 

ENGLISH 

LATIN 

ENGLISH 

Adophus 

Adolph 

Martinus 

Martin 

Alfonsus 

Alfonso 

Paulus 

Paul 

Albertus 

Albert 

Petrus 

Peter 

Anoninus 

Anton 

Phillipus  (PHS) 

Philip 

Benedictus 

Benedict 

Raimundo 

Raymond 

Carolus 

Charles 

Renatus 

Rene 

Dionis 

Denis 

Ricardus 

Richard 

Edwardus 

Edward 

Robertus 

Robert 

Emestus 

Ernest 

Rubertus 

Rupert 

Femandus 

Ferdinand 

Rudoplphus 

Rudolph 

Friderius 

Frederick 

Scipio  Burghesius 

Scipione  Borghese 

Georgus 

George 

Sigismundus 

Sigismund 

Guilliimus 

William 

Steffanus 

Stephan 

Henricus 

Henry 

Stephanus 

Stephan 

Hludouuicus 

Louis 

Sylvius 

Sylvius 

Iacobus 

James 

Theodorus 

Theodore 

Iohannes 

John 

Udabricus 

Ulrich 

Isophus 

Joseph 

Urbanus 

Urban 

Lambertus 

Lambert 

Volradus 

Volrat 

Ludovicus 

Ludwig 

Wilhelmus 

Wilhelm 

Marcus 

Mark 

Willibaldus 

Willibald 
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A MEDAL  OF  ST.  ROLANDE 

Bob  Forrest,  Manchester,  England,  NI  # 2382 

W.  L.  Hildburgh,  in  his  "Notes  on  some  Flemish  Amulets  and  Beliefs"  (1)  wrote: 

"A  medal,  to  be  efficacious,  should  be  blessed,  preferably  by  contact 
with  some  relic  of  the  saint  whose  image  it  bears." 


The  brass  medal  pictured  above  is  an  interesting  case  in  point.  It  is  a medal  of  St. 
Rolande  from  Gerpinnes  near  Charleroi  in  Belgium.  The  obverse  shows  the  saint 
with  legend  CONFRERIE  DE  STE  ROLANDE  A GERPINNES  (The  Confraternity 
of  St.  Rolande  at  Gerpinnes).  The  reverse  reads:  STE  ROLANDE  PROTECTRICE 
DES  AFFLICES  P.P.N.  - MEDAILLE  BENITE  QUI  A TOUCHE  AU  CORPS 
SAINT  REPOSANT  EN  L’EGLISE  DE  GERPINNES  meaning  "St.  Rolande, 
Protectress  of  the  Afflicted,  pray  for  us  - blessed  medal  which  has  touched  the  saintly 
body  resting  in  the  Church  of  Gerpinnes." 

Hildburgh  appears  not  to  have  come  across  this  one  on  his  travels,  and  St.  Rolande 
is  not  exactly  a household  name  in  the  annals  of  sainthood  either  - she  does  not 
feature  in  Butler’s  Lives  of  the  Saints , for  example.  However,  she  did  make  it,  with 
the  slight  indignity  of  having  her  name  mis-spelt  (Rolenda  for  Rolande),  into  S. 
Baring-Gould’s  monumental  Lives  of  the  Saints  (2),  where  the  following  account  is 
given  of  her.  Being  so  little  known,  I quote  it  in  full  here: 

"S.  Rolenda  is  said  to  have  been  the  daughter  of  a Frank  prince  named 
Desiderius;  and  her  hand  to  have  been  sought  by  a Scottish  prince  then 
serving  in  the  court  of  the  Frank  monarch.  In  alarm  the  maiden  fled  to 
Cologne,  where  she  purposed  joining  S.  Ursula  and  her  party  of  eleven 
thousand  virgins,  who  she  heard  were  on  their  way  to  Rome.  But  she  fell  sick 
and  died  at  Gerpines,  a village  on  a stream  flowing  into  the  Sambre  above 
Namur. 

The  relics  are  preserved  at  Gerpines  and  attract  numerous  pilgrims,  and  she 
is  invoked  against  gravel  and  lumbago.  A procession  with  her  relics  takes 
place  annually  on  Whitsun  Monday." 

I hope  to  return  to  the  extraordinary  story  of  St.  Ursula  and  her  eleven  thousand 
virgins  at  a later  date.... 

Notes. 

(1)  Folklore,  vol.  19,  p.  201. 

(2)  Vol.  5,  p.187. 
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MEMBER  NOTICE  PAGE 


Glen  Shake.  Box  560,  Allen,  TX  75013.  e-mail:  ipp@flash.net  Wanted  - 
information  on  literature  and  coins  of  the  Empire  of  the  Volga  Bulgars,  circa  450  AD 
to  1200  AD.  Coins  of  Abbasids  and  Samanids  in  silver  wanted  too  for  research. 
Will  buy  or  accept  loan. 

* sic  * * * * * * sjc  * * * * * * sfe  * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * % * 4c  * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * sfe  * * * * * * * * 


IDENTIFICATION.  Please  - Solved 


Regarding  the  mystery  item  featured  in  April’s  NI  Bulletin,  p.  79,  I showed  its 
photograph  to  my  friend  Swami  Dayatmananda  of  the  Ramakrishna  Vedanta  Centre 
at  Bourne  End,  Buckinghamshire.  He  told  me  that  it  is  indeed  an  Indian  amulet,  and 
that  its  inscription,  which  is  prefaced  by  the  sacred  syllable  "Om",  is  a mantra  of  the 
goddess  Chamundi,  a form  of  the  Divine  Mother.  Commencing  at  the  top  of  the 
central  hexagon,  then  reading  clockwise  round  the  six  points  of  the  hexagram,  starting 
at  the  bottom  (as  in  the  sketch  above),  the  full  inscription  transliterates  as  OM  AIM 
HRIM  KLIM  CHAMUNDAYAI  VICHHE,  meaning,  "May  the  goddess  Chamundi  be 
pleased  with  me".  The  word  "VICHHE"  is  Hindi,  the  rest  Sanskrit.  For  another  such 
amuletic  appeal  to  Chamundi,  see  my  article  "The  Goddess  Amba  and  the  Magic 
Triangle"  in  NI  Bulletin,  November  1998,  p.291,  the  reverse  upper  margin. 

Bob  Forrest 

Manchester,  England 
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